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if war did promote the virtues, should it be engaged in for that purpose, 
any more than cholera or diphtheria germs should be spread so that 
physicians should have the opportunity of giving proof of their devotion 
to humanity? War is not the cause of the highest kind of struggles; 
this is caused by the inextinguishable effort of humanity to fulfill eco- 
nomic, political, intellectual and moral needs. If struggle, therefore, 
is the source of virtue, its most prolific source is to be found in other than 
military struggle. 

Such is a r&ume' of Mr. Novicow's arguments against war, between 
the lines of which countless similar arguments are suggested; and the 
reader of this little book lays it down with the impression that here was 
a David of dynamite destroying a Goliath of straw, a trip-hammer 
killing a fly — even though, like most Davids and most trip-hammers, 
it has some soft spots and weak places. 

W. I. Hull. 

Universal Peace — War is Mesmerism. By A. E. Stilwell. 
New York: Bankers' Publishing Company, 1911. Pp. 178.) 

This book was inspired by the gift of the Peace Palace at The Hague, 
it is dedicated to the donor of that Palace (whom the author desires to 
see elected to the presidency of the United States), and it opens with an 
appeal to the sovereigns of Great Britain, the German Empire and 
Russia, to make warfare impossible. 

The means suggested for the accomplishment of this universally 
desired object are: the substitution of secretaries of peace for secre- 
taries of war; the devotion of the cost of one warship to an exchange of 
friendly visits, and of the cost of armaments to " sending young men to 
all parts of the world to study business" (Germany could thus "keep an 
army of peace numbering 312,000 in foreign countries developing German 
trade relations"); the cessation of armament increase and upkeep for 
fifteen years; an agreement for a two years' warning before commencing 
hostilities; a mutual payment to insure each other's peace — as payments 
are made to foreign insurance companies against fire; the annual reduc- 
tion of armaments by 10 per cent each year, and the placing of the remain- 
ing one-tenth under an international flag to enforce, if necessary, the 
Hague Tribunal's decrees; and in particular, the abolition of the Monroe 
Doctrine and the consequent opportunity afforded the strong powers — 
preferably Great Britain, the United States and Holland, which proved 
their ability in this direction — to substitute clean, up-to-date govern- 
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ment for the festering governments of Latin America, and the promotion 
thereby of good trade, civilization and the world's peace. 

The publishers used fourteen adjectives within three lines of an adver- 
tisement which heralded the advent of this book; and the reviewer would 
add to these at least three others, namely, pragmatic, epigrammatic, 
and one which may be left to the imagination of the reader who has 
pondered the peace program outlined above. 

Wm. I. Hull. 

The Problem of Empire Governance. By Charles E. T. Sttjart- 
Linton. (London: Longmans Green and Company, 1912. 
Pp. x, 240.) 

The author of this little book is an ardent Tory imperialist. He is 
convinced that the Empire is doomed to early disintegration unless it 
can be rescued from the baneful ascendency of the Little Englanders. 
The recent development of nationalistic tendencies in the new Domin- 
ions fills him with the same righteous indignation and dismay as was 
felt by his Conservative forbears at the time of the grant of self-govern- 
ment to the colonies. 

But Mr. Stuart-Linton is something more than a critic of the policy 
of laisses-faire. He is an idealist who looks forward to the day when the 
Empire shall be united into a grand world-wide federal state. In order 
to awaken a keener interest in the problem of imperial orgnaization, he 
ventures to draw up a written constitution for the Empire. The result 
is a fantastic instrument of government in which conflicting principles 
of the English, American, Canadian and Australian constitutions all 
find a place. A few features only of the draft constitution need be 
mentioned: an imperial executive and legislature are created; India 
and the crown colonies are excluded from equal membership in the 
union; the self-governing colonies are called upon to surrender a large 
measure of their autonomy; the imperial parliament is robbed of its 
legislative supremacy, and a federal judiciary is entrusted with the 
guardianship of the constitution. 

Such a constitution, it may be safely asserted, would be equally 
objectionable to all parties concerned: it disregards, alike, the traditions 
of the English constitution, the national sensibilities of the new Domin- 
ions, and the hopes of the subject races of the Empire. The day of 
paper made constitutions is past. The attempt, however, to frame such 
a constitution may prove beneficial in so far as it serves to direct the 



